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mori (3.2.13); Iustum et tenacem propositi virum 
(3.3.1); Vis consili expers mole ruit sua (3.4.65); 
nee vera virtus, cum semel excidit, curat reponi de- 
terioribus (3.5.29-30); Dis te minorem quod geris, 
imperas (3.6.5). 

For the other Odes, the following list is meant to 
be suggestive only; it is doubtless open to criticism at 
many points. 

Book 1 

I, Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseris, sublimi feriam 
sidera vertice (35-36); 2, Quem vocet divum populus 
ruentis imperi rebus? (25-26); 3, Nil mortalibus 
ardui est (37) ; 4, Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat 
incohare longam (15); 5, Miseri, quibus intentata 
nites! (12-13); 6, 17-20; 7, 10-14; 8, 1-3; 9, 13- 
16; 10, <Mercurius>, superis deorum gratus et imis 
(19-20); 11, Carpe diem (8); 12, tu <Iuppiter> 
secundo Caesare regnes (51-52); 13, 17-20; 14, tu 
nisi ventis debes ludibrium, cave (15-16); 15, quanta 
moves funera Dardanae genti (10-11); 16, 25-28; 17, 
14-16; 18, siccis omnia nam dura deus proposuit (3); 

19, in me tota ruens Venus Cyprum deseruit (9-10); 

20, 10-12; 21, 1-2; 23, Integer vitae scelerisque purus 
(1); 23, 11-12; 24, Durum: sed levius fit patientia 
quidquid Corrigere est nefas (11-12); 25, 6-8; 26, 
Nil sine te mei prosunt honores (9-10); 27, 1-4; 28, 
Omnes una nox manet et calcanda semel via leti 
(15-16); 29, pollicitus meliora (16); 30, 3-4; 31, 
16-20; 32, 13-16; 33, 10-12; 34, 1-5 '; 35, 38-40; 
36, 1-3; 37, Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
pulsanda tellus (1-2); 38, Simplici myrto nihil adla- 
bores sedulus euro (5-6). 

Book 2 

l.37~4°; 2,9-12; 3, Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem (1-2); 4, 1; 5, Nondum subacta 
ferre iugum valet cervice (1-2); 6, 5-6; 7, recepto 
dulce mihi furere est amico (27-28); 8, 5-8:9, desine 
mollium tandem querellarum (17-18); 10, Auream 
quisquis mediocritatem diligit (5-6); 11, quid aeternis 
minorem consiliis animum fatigas? (11-12); 12, 9- 
12; 13, 13-14; 14, Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
labuntur anni (1-2); 15, lam pauca aratro iugera 
moles relinquent (1-2); 16, vivitur parvo bene (13); 
17, utrumque nostrum incredibili modo consentit 
astrum (21-22); 18, Quid. . .pueris (32-34); 19, Bac- 
chum. . .docentem (1-2); 20, 21-24. 

Book 3 

1-6 (see above); 7, 29-32; 8, 27-28; 9, 24; 10, 
9; Hi 33-36; 12, Miserarum. . .lavere (1-2); 13, 
13; 14. 13-16; 15, 2; 16, 17; 17, 13-16; 18, 1-4; 

19, parcentes ego dexteras odi: sparge rosas (21-22); 

20, 1-2; 21, 5-8; 22, 1; 23, 17-20; 24, quid leges sine 
moribus vanaeproficiunt (35-36); 25,17-18; 26,9-12; 
27, 25-28; 28, 5-8; 29, 41-45; 30, 1. 

Book 4 

1, Non sum qualis eram bonae sub regno Cinarae 
(1-2); 2, 49-52; 3, 21-24; 4, 29; 5, Quaerit patria 
Caesarem 16; 16; 29-30; 7, Immortalia. . .diem (7-8); 
8 gaudes. . .donare (11-12); 9, paullum. . .virtus 
(29-30); 10, 7; ii, 17-20; 12, 28; 13, 17-20; 14, 
37-40; 15, Tua, Caesar, aetas (4). 

Carmen Saeculare, 1-4. 
Colorado College, Charles C. MlEROW 

Colorado Springs 



REVIEWS 

The Traditions of European Literature from Homer to 
Dante. By Barrett Wendell. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons (1920). Pp. x + 669. $6.00. 
This is a fascinating and inspiring book which will 
do much to make the cultured layman and even the 
scholar read with a livelier interest the best classical 
authors. Its enthusiasm is contagious and it will 
make ancient literature popular. Professor Wendell 
was one of the first in America to introduce the popu- 
larization of literature, a phenomenon seen now in 
nearly every College in the courses on Greek and Latin 
Literature in English (compare The Classical Week- 
ly 8.115-117, 153-156); but his volume, though 
written in a very readable and interesting style, is 
quite different from the recent popularization of history 
seen in Wells's interesting but somewhat inaccurate 
book, The Outline of History. Professor Wendell 
was no theorist or propagandist or pseudoscientist. 
Scholars who are prejudiced against such books may 
well learn a lesson from this work, which is full of 
the soundest generalizations, that hit the nail on the 
head almost every time. It is truly remarkable that 
one who was not a specialist in the Classics could have 
such a fine and accurate appreciation of the Greek 
and Latin literatures, such a proper perspective. 
It shows the influence of correct environment and good 
associations and of good taste in books and literature. 
Professor Wendell catalogues the items of our 
heritage from ancient Europe and gives the story of 
the development of literature in Greece, Rome, and 
the Middle Ages with especial reference to those writers 
who have influenced our civilization and our literature. 
His work is divided into five books, of several chapters 
each, as follows: 

Book I, The Traditions of Greece (1-158): Chapter 
I, To 500 before Christ — Historical Traditions, Homer, 
The lost Epics and Hesiod, Lyric Poetry — Alcaeus, 
Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar (9-44); Chapter II, The 
Fifth Century before Christ — Historical Traditions, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes (45-103); Chapter III, TheFourth 
Century before Christ — Historical Traditions, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Menander (104-139); Chapter IV, From 300 B. C. 
to the Roman Conquest of Greece (146 B. C.) — His- 
torical Traditions, Theocritus (140-152); Chapter V, 
The Greek Tradition (152-158). 

Book II, The Traditions of Rome (161-347) : Chapter 

I, To 100 before Christ — Historical Traditions, Liter- 
ary Traditions, Plautus, Terence (161-178); Chapter 

II, The First Century before Christ — Historical 
Traditions, Cicero, Caesar, Lucretius, Catullus, Sal- 
lust, Virgil, Horace, Elegiac Poetry (Tibullus, Proper- 
tius), Ovid, Livy (179-277); Chapter III, The First 
Century of the Christian Era — Historical Traditions, 
Literature under Tiberius (Velleius Paterculus, Vale- 
rius Maximus, Phaedrus), Literature under Nero 
(Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, Persius), Literature under 
the Flavian Emperors (Pliny the Elder, Quintilian, 
Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, Statius), Martial, 
The Younger Pliny, Tacitus, Juvenal (278-329); 
Chapter IV, The Second Century of the Christian 
Era — Historical Traditions, Literary Traditions: Sue- 
tonius, Apuleius, Pervigilium Veneris, Lucian, Galen 
(33o-34i); Chapter V, The Roman Tradition (342- 
347)- 
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Book III, The Traditions of Christianity (357-387): 
Chapter I, Religion and Empire (351-361) ; Chapter II, 
The Old Testament (362-371); Chapter III, The 
New Testament (372-379); Chapter IV, The Church 
(379-387). 

Book IV, The Traditions of Christendom (391- 
463): Chapter I, The Third Century— Historical 
Traditions, Literary Traditions (391-396); Chapter 

II, The Fourth Century — Historical Traditions, Auso- 
nius, The Fathers of the Church (397-418); Chapter 

III, The Fifth Century — Historical Traditions, Liter- 
ary Traditions (419-424); Chapter IV, The Sixth 
Century — Historical Traditions, Boethius (425-435); 
Chapter V, The Seventh Century — Historical Tra- 
ditions, Literary Traditions (436-441); Chapter VI, 
The Eighth Century — Historical Traditions, Liter- 
ary Traditions (442-451); Chapter VII, The Ninth 
Century — Historical Traditions, Literary Traditions 
(452-456); Chapter VIII, The Tenth Century- 
Historical Traditions, Literary Traditions (457-459); 
Chapter IX, The Tradition of the Dark Ages 
(460-463). 

Book V, The Traditions of the Middle Ages (467- 
616); Chapter I, The Eleventh Century — Historical 
Traditions, The Song of Roland (467-485) ; Chapter 
II, The Twelfth Century — Historical Traditions, 
Literary Traditions, Romantic Epics ("Chansons de 
Geste" and "Romans"), Minor Forms of Poetry, 
Latin Lyrics, French Lyrics, The Troubadours (486- 
539); Chapter III, The Thirteenth Century— His- 
torical Traditions, The Romance of the Rose, Reynard 
the Fox, The Golden Legend, The Saints (Dominic, 
Francis of Assisi, Louis, Thomas Aquinas), Lyrics 
(Latin, French, and Provencal), Italian Lyrics, Dante 
(540-612); Chapter IV, The Tradition of the Middle 
Ages (613-616). 

Professor Wendell meant to take up only those 
authors who "so lingered in literature as to become 
part of the habitual thought of Europe", but sometimes 
there are serious omissions. Little attention is paid 
to the Pre-Socratics and to Heraclitus, though the 
latter has had an intense influence on recent literature. 
Simonides, who was so admired by Matthew Arnold, 
is ignored. The Greek Anthology is neglected en- 
tirely. Demosthenes's influence On Cicero and so 
on Edmund Burke, Daniel Webster, and many another 
is well brought out, but not a word is said of Isocrates, 
whose influence was so great on the Renaissance, not 
a word of Aristotle's Poetics, not a word of the Treatise 
on the Sublime. No account is given of Sappho's 
tremendous influence on later literature, and Pro- 
fessor Wendell is ignorant of the new editions of 
Wharton and of all the new fragments of Sappho 
(38). No account of the influence of Pindar (who is 
more than a tradition) on Ronsard, Gray, Shelley, and 
many another writer is given. He does not mention 
Thomas Moore's translations of Anacreon and the 
Anacreontics. But in general Professor Wendell, even 
if he is not acquainted with the many recent learned 
dissertations on the influence of classical authors on 
later literature, and even if some important titles are 
missing in the good and full Bibliographical Suggestions 
(617-630), gives the essential facts of development and 
influence, as in his most excellent pages on Theophras- 
tus (135-137), Menander (137-139), Theocritus (148- 
152), Cicero (190-199), Caesar (200-205), an d Petro- 
nius (298-299). Many of his sentences and many of his 



portraits of the authors and his comparisons of the 
remote past with the near past are extremely apt. 

. . .The forms of Grecian temples and of Roman 
arches or amphitheatres still affect our architecture; 
we still make statues after the manner which was 
first clearly defined in Peri clean Athens; we think in 
terms like those idiomatic in Rome and in Greece, 
as distinguished from those in which Egyptians thought 
or the diverse peoples of Asia. . .<9~io>. 

. . .The course of time, however, has proved the 
originally peculiar civilisation of Greece and the 
traditions which it came to cherish historically an- 
cestral, like nothing else, to every phase of the de- 
velopment of Europe. Thither, most of all, we must 
look to see whence, in almost everything but the 
body, we ourselves came <n>. 

. . .The pitiless code of Draco, the shrewd wisdom 
of Solon, the benevolent tyranny of Pisistratus, weaken- 
ing into the self-indulgence of Hippias and Hippar- 
chus overthrown by the liberty-loving outbreak of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, seem comparatively 
our own. So does the restlessly intelligent succession 
of incessant political experiment, tending further and 
further from the restraints of monarchy and of aris- 
tocracy to the untested license of democracy <I5>. 

. . .No single passage 1 more wonderfully summarises 
the freshness of conception which makes one feel 
these heroes as real to-day as they were when poetry 
first brought them into being, centuries before Athens 
was historic <20>. 

. . .Each time you thus recur to them <the Iliad and 
the Odyssey >, you will find in them a quality which 
will impress you the more the better you know them. 
No matter how familiar they may become, it is hard- 
ly possible to read them without a sense that they are 
always as new as if you had never read them before. 
Age cannot wither nor custom stale them <25>. 

. . .Great though other antique poets be, Homer — 
swiftly, simply, nobly primal — is greatest <26>. 

. . .For narrative skill and sustained interest Herodo- 
tus remains enduringly excellent; for thoughtful and 
animated statement of contemporary fact, no writer 
has excelled Thucydides; and together they pive us a 
marvellous impression of how the Fifth Century began 
and how it ended <70~7i>. 

. . Ancient words were always addressed to the ear; 
modern words are generally addressed to the eye. . . 
<72>. 

. . .So long as men like good stories well told, they 
will not tire of Herodotus <78>. 
. . .< Thucydides > was thus both a full contemporary 
of the historical period he has recorded, and to some 
extent a participant in its action; while Herodotus 
was neither. . .<79>. 

. . .Herodotus writes its magnificent prologue 2 , Thu- 
cydides its fatal epilogue; neither tells its story. . . 
<8o>. 

. . .<Thucydides> writes more like a judge, summing 
up evidence, than like an advocate emphasising facts 
to support his side of the case; so his prose, as he 
tells what men were, and what they did and what 
happened to them, has a literary quality almost 
Shaksperean. He often seems an almost final model 
for those who would provide others with a firm and 
solid basis for historical generalisation <8i>. 

. . .Thucydides developed the already conventional 
use of speeches in what he meant to be authentic 

l Professor Wendell is writing of Iliad 3. 121-244. 
'Professor Wendell was writing of the Age of Pericles. 
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history; the method is something like that of Shak- 
spere, when with frankly dramatic purpose he wrote 
the funeral speeches of Brutus and of Antony over 
the body of Julius Caesar. The passage describing 
the plague at Athens reveals at least two phases of 
Thucydidean mastery: coming directly after the 
funeral oration of Pericles, it so contrasts with this 
as both ironically and dramatically to emphasise 
how slightly idealism can foresee the chances of 
reality, and how relentless these chances must be; 
taken by itself it is one of the three tremendous ac- 
counts of pestilence in European literature — the other 
two are Boccaccio's introduction to the Decameron 
and Defoe's description of the Plague at London. 
Finally, if you will take the time to read the Sixth 
and Seventh Books, which deal with the fatal ex- 
pedition to Sicily, you will not waste a moment; 
should this task prove, as it probably may, too ar- 
duous, you will find the grim end of the story incom- 
parable for precision, clearness, and sheer narrative 
power. It has often been held the greatest master- 
piece of military history ever achieved <83~84>. 

. . .< Demosthenes > stands to all Europe, Butcher 
clearly points out, in some such relation as that of 
Edmund Burke to the parliamentary eloquence of 
England. Both were consummate masters of lan- 
guage; both counted with human nature; both were 
faithful students of history; both sincerely believed in 
the constitutional traditions of their national inher- 
itance; both raised occasional eloquence to the height 
of enduring political thought excellently expressed; 
both have thus won secure place not only in history 
but in literature. Yet each, to do his work, was per- 
force a man of his own time; and the time even of 
Burke is dead and gone. How much of either must 
be counted as humanly temporal, how much may be 
accepted as humanly eternal, nobody can quite tell. 
The one sure thing is that the methods of Burke long 
survived the parliamentary conditions where they 
originated, and that the methods of Demosthenes, 
originating in the democratic conditions of Fourth 
Century Athens, have more or less directly affected 
European oratory ever since. To go no further, 
Cicero was aware of them, and Burke was aware of 
them and of Cicero as well, and Daniel Webster, aware 
of both Cicero and Demosthenes, was aware of Burke 
into the bargain. Orators do things still — assert 
principle, for example, appeal to prejudice, denounce 
opponents — not only because these things must be 
done anyhow but also, and perhaps considerably, 
because these were the methods fixed in tradition by 
the master who finally brought oratory into literature, 
while Philip and Alexander were conquering the lib- 
erties of Greece <i27~i28>. 

. . .Taken by themselves, the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus would hardly deserve attention in a considera- 
tion so cursory as ours. They chanced, however, in 
far later times, to stimulate imitations among the 
English and the French. Without them, to go no 
further, we should hardly have had the Caracteres of 
La Bruyere or the numerous "Character-Writings" 
of Seventeenth Century England. Without these we 
should hardly have had, in their present form, the 
sketches of character in the essays of Addison and of 
Steele. Without these sketches — Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, for example — we should hardly have had the 
novels of Richardson and of Fielding; and without 
them the whole popular literature of the Nineteenth 
Century might have taken another turn. So Theo- 
phrastus has his place in the ancestry of prose fiction 
<U6-I37>. 

. . .Somehow, his <Theocritus's> appeal has never 
quite died. The names of his idyllic personages 
linger always familiar — Daphnis, for example, Thyrsis, 
Tityrus, Amaryllis, Corydon, and Lycidas. Virgil, 



as we have already observed, acceptably imitated 
him for the revived fashion of Augustan Rome; and 
Virgil was imitated far and wide twelve or fifteen 
centuries later. And Spenser's first work was the 
Shepherd's Calendar, which tried to bring pastoral 
conventions a little nearer the nature from which they 
had been wandering ever since Theocritus first led 
them astray. When we remember, though, that 
Spenser's own lament for the death of Sir Philip Sidney 
disguises Sir Philip as a shepherd called Astrophel, 
we shall remind ourselves at once how deep and how 
vagrant the influence of the pastoral has proved. It 
has given English literature our two noblest mortuary 
poems, the Lycidas of Milton and the Adonais of 
Shelley. It has shown itself, on the other hand, in 
such graceful trifles as the Pastor Fido of Guarini, the 
Aminta of Tasso, and the Sad Shepherd of Ben Jonson. 
Without it, we might hardly have had in their actual 
form the ballets of Italian opera, nor the Dresden 
china figures which made gay with flowery colour the 
light boudoir of the Eighteenth Century. Without 
it, Marie Antoinette might hardly have played the 
milkmaid in her toy village at Trianon, nor English- 
speaking children have told you all about Little Bo- 
Peep. 

And this recurrently fascinating prettiness was the 
last thing established among the literary traditions of 
Europe by the antique, unique originality of primal 
Greece <I5I-I52>. 

. . .His <Cicero's> letters are those of an accom- 
plished gentleman, in the finer sense of the word; 
they show his complete urbanity of social habit — 
among other things he was reported the best diner- 
out of his times, and his witticisms were repeated 
far and wide; they also show his politely alert famil- 
iarity with intelligent thought, with fine art and with 
literature, Greek and Latin; they could have proceeded 
only from a man who knew how to enjoy the cream of 
life. Here if ever in the whole course of literature you 
find yourself in thoroughly good company; and 
'thoroughly good company implies highly trained minds 
and manners. His orations, whether legal or political, 
could have been produced by nothing less than assidu- 
ous and life-long study, under the most skilful teachers, 
of an extraordinarily adroit and subtle art. Whether, 
under any circumstances, oratory has quite so much 
practical value as we are apt to assume is beside the 
point; Cicero could do at will whatever can be done 
with it. . .<I95-I96>. 

. . .From beginning to end, though, he <Caesar> 
impresses you as a writer who knows exactly what he 
means to say about a commander who always knew 
exactly what he meant to do. To this extent, the 
whole range of literature contains nothing more satura- 
ted with the temper of mastery than the Commentaries 
of Caesar <203>. 

Of course it is impossible not to find a few errors in 
detail in a book which covers such an enormous field, 
but, as I have. said, the generalizations are almost 
always correct. For this very reason we hate to see 
certain slovenly statements. Why say "I have mis- 
laid my reference for this" (385, note 1)? Why 
not look up Tertullian, Apologeticus 50, for Semen 
est sanguis Christianorum, which is generally quoted 
as Sanguis martyrum semen Christianorum (Beyer- 
linck, Magnum Theatrum Vitae Humanorum, 1665)? 
Why not look up in a dictionary of quotations, such 
as Fumagalli, Chi l'ha detto, the original authority 
for Censeo Carthaginem esse delendam, instead of 
saying (169, note 1) "Provokingly enough, I have not 
lighted on the original authority. . ."? There one 
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would find references to Plutarch, Cato 27; Servius 
on Vergil, Aeneid 4.683; Livy, Epitome 49; Valerius 
Maximus, De Dictis Memorabilibus 8.15.2. On 
page 93, note I, it is stated that the term Deus ex 
machina, "usually supposed to be originally Latin, 
is said first to occur, and only allusively, in the Her- 
motimus of Lucian (86), a Greek dialogue of the 
Second Century A.D.". The Latin term is, however, 
a translation of the Greek 6cbs inb (or in) liiixavTJs, 
•which actually occurs in Lucian, Philopseudes (29), 
as well as in Hermotimus (86). The /««<«'') was used 
as early as 430 B.C.; and the idea is already expressed 
in Plato, Cratylus 425 D, and Pseudo-Plato, Cleito- 
phon 407 A; Scholia on Plato 394; and Aristotle, 
Poetics 15.7. Menander (Frag. 227, Kock) actually 
has the words dn-A jmjxoitJs Se6s. Horace, Ars 
Poetica 191, using deus alone, refers to the same de- 
vice; so also Cicero, De Natura Deorum 1.53. On 
page 138 we read that somewhere in Egypt fragments 
of Menander have been found. This is too vague, 
especially since we read on page 98 that of Greek 
comedies only some plays of Aristophanes survive. 
It is strange to hear (43) that rhyme was never used 
by the ancients, when we know that the Lydians had 
it and that the Greeks frequently used it or employed 
assonance, but perhaps we owe rhyme as much to the 
Arabians as to the Lydians. Athens was not fortified 
as never before under Pericles (48), nor does Thespis 
belong to the fifth century (52), since his first official 
victory was in 534. It is very doubtful whether in 
the fifth century the Greek actors wore megaphonic 
masks and high-soled buskins, and facial expression 
was certainly not out of the question (53). Since the 
discovery of Sophocles's Trackers (59), the Cyclops 
of Euripides is no longer the only extant satyr-drama. 
Jebb's translation of Sophocles is fairly literary (63); 
and, since Sophocles (born 497) wrote most of his 
plays after he was fifty, it can hardly be said that his 
quality as a tragic poec was fully developed by 450 
(69). 

Especially praiseworthy is the detailed index of 
more than twenty-five pages (643-669), where the 
dates of the different authors are also given. Praxi- 
teles, however, belongs to the early fourth century 
B. C, not to the fifth (662). 

The scholarly world mourns the loss of such a 
great literary character as Professor Wendell, whose 
recent death has prevented the completion of the 
second volume, which was to continue the subject 
from Dante to modern times, a field with which Pro- 
fessor Wendell was even more familiar. 
The Johns Hopkins University David M. Robinson 



Selected Articles on the Study of Latin and Greek. 

By Lamar T. Beman. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 

(1921). Pp. li + 237. 

Mr. Lamar's book is meant to be a manual for de- 
baters, and also a guide for children and parents who 
wish help in the choice of subjects to be studied. In 
this aspect, it appears to be an answer to the pamphlet 
called The Practical Value of Latin, published by The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. This 
pamphlet is described as propaganda material, con- 
taining ex parte statements of interested persons. 

Mr. Lamar endeavors to bring together the best that 
has been said on both sides of the controversy, to give 
complete bibliographical references, and to present the 
whole argument in debaters' briefs. The author, a 
Cleveland attorney, has succeeded reasonably well in 
maintaining a nonpartisan attitude, and very well in 
making his bibliography complete. His affirmative 
bibliography, however, is not so good as that pub- 
lished by The Philadelphia Society for the Promotion 
of Liberal Studies (The Classical Weekly 15.24). 
Thus, there is no reference to Adams, Some Present 
Collegiate Tendencies, in which Mr. Adams retracted 
the views expressed in A College Fetich. The ad- 
mission of error by Mr. Flexner, in the Introduction to 
the new edition of A Modern School, came too late for 
inclusion (August, 1921). There is no allusion to the 
statistical refutation of Mr. Flexner's arguments. 
Mr. Brown's Study of Ability in Latin in Secondary 
Schools (1919: see The Classical Weekly 15. 153-160, 
162-164) has been strangely omitted, but Starch, Ex- 
perimental Data on the Value of Studying Foreign 
Languages (The School Review 23.697 ff.) is quoted in 
full, though it was published in 191 5 and is therefore 
now out of date. There is no mention of the fact that 
the arguments for Latin are cumulative, though this is 
possibly the strongest point in their favor (Shorey, The 
Case for the Classics, quoted by Mr. Beman, 30; 
Nutting, The Cumulative Argument for the Study of 
Latin, School and Society 4.858 f., and elsewhere; 
Sage, The Classics for Engineers, Bulletin of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 10. 
369). Professor Fairclough's paper, The Practical 
Bearing of High School Latin, The Classical Journal 10. 
126 ff., thought by many educators to be the best state- 
ment of the case, is not mentioned. These articles are, 
indeed mentioned in the bibliography, but attention is 
not directed to them, and the cumulative argument is 
not included in the affirmative brief. The constant use 
of the phrase "dull and dismal grind" in the negative 
brief is an unworthy appeal to prejudice, while the 
debater's characteristic positiveness on controversial 
questions mars the book for the parent. Thus, the 
affirmative claims that classical study is "universally 
recognized" as the foundation of all true culture, while 
the negative asserts that the study of ancient languages 
is "very harmful" as a means of mental training. 
Snedden's recent book, Sociological Determination of 
Objectives in Education, might have helped the negative 
cause. 

Despite these imperfections, the book gives a very 
valuable collection of materials, and every teacher of 
Latin can help himself greatly by making his own refu- 
tation of the negative argument. 
University of Pittsburgh " Evan T. Sage 



